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MICHIGAN’S LIBRARY HERITAGE -— A STATEMENT OF BELIEF 





The Michigan Library Association believes that: 


1. The interests and activities of the association should include libraries of all 

types — school, college, university, hospital, special and public libraries. 

Since libraries are essential agencies for education, information and recre- 

ation the association should work for the development and extension of 

library services for all citizens of Michigan. 

Libraries have a responsibility: 

(a) To assemble, preserve and administer books and related educational 
materials in organized collections. 

(b) To promote, through guidance and stimulation, an enlightened citizen- 
ship and enriched personal lives. 

(c) To serve the community as a general center of reliable information. 

(d) To provide opportunity and encouragement for children, young people 
and adults to educate themselves continuously. . 

(e) To appoint staff members with adequate training and experience for all 
positions. 

(f) To maintain recognized standards of library service. 


Since free acess to ideas and information is essential to democracy, libraries 
should support and follow the principles of the ALA Bill of Rights and the 
Freedom to Read Statement. 

The income and area of local support of a library should be adequate to 
provide a library staff, a collection of material and library services which 
meet recognized standards. 

The state has a responsibility to provide supplementary assistance to libraries 
for the improvement, extension and equalization of library service to all 
its citizens. 

The state library should be a strong, independent unit of state government 
carrying out the policies determined by a non-partisan State Board for Li- 
braries. Its functions should include: 

(a) Administration of library law. 

(b) Library service to state government. 

(c) Development of effective state-wide library service to all citizens. 

The association has a responsibility to support high standards in the areas of: 
(a) Professional and in-service training. 

(b) Recruitment of responsible, intelligent young people. 

(c) Salaries and other work benefits. 

(d) Working conditions. 

Opportunities should be provided for: 

(a) Inter-communication among its members. 

(b) Self-education in the highest standards and philosophies of librarianship. 
(c) Learning of new library developments and procedures. 

(d) Full participation of trustees in determining all library policies. 

Library personnel and trustees should be encouraged to feel a responsibility 
to become members of the Michigan Library Association and the American 
Library Association. 

As a chapter of ALA, members should take an active part in its programs 
and support its professional activities and progressive legislation for libraries. 


SY 








From the President 


OuR COUNCIL MEETING which was held on 

December 10th was well attended. All District 

Chairmen were present. Dates and places-for the 

District meetings were set and are published else- 

where in the MICHIGAN LIBRARIAN. The 

theme MICHIGAN’S LIBRARY HERITAGE — 

A STATEMENT OF BELIEF was selected after 

considerable discussion. A copy of the prelim- 

inary draft of the STATEMENT as prepared by 

a committee under the chairmanship of Mrs. 

Dorothy Hagerman appears in this issue of our 

magazine. Some phase of the STATEMENT will 

be discussed at each District and Section meet- 

ing during the year. At the Conference in Otober the membership will have an 
opportunity to vote on whether they wish to accept this statement as a creed. 


Planning; Salary, Staff, and Tenure; 
Public Relations; Membership; Recruit- 
ing; Conference; and the Legislative 
Committee have well developed plans 
and have started to work on them. 

Do you like the new format of the 
MICHIGAN LIBRARIAN? We hope 
so. Won’t you drop a card or note to 
the editor or to me expressing your 
opinion? We want the magazine to 
meet your needs and to be pleasing 
to you. 

Last fall when we were planning a 
new format for the MICHIGAN LI- 
BRARIAN our specifications were sent 
to six printers with the request that 
they bid on these specifications. The 
lowest bid was received from the Hart- 
ley Printing Co. in Lansing. As a re- 
sult we have changed printers from 
Library Products to Hartley Printing 
Co. 

The report from the Conference 
treasurer has been received, and we 
find that the Detroit Conference was a 
financial success. We had a registra- 
tion of 608. As the result of the large 
registration and fine exhibits the Con- 
ference showed a profit of over $1600. 
We received some complaints about the 
prices charged for meals. The price 
charged includes only the price of the 
meal, plus tax and tip. Conference ex- 
penses such as fees for speakers and 
their meals, flowers, printing, badges, 
etc. are paid for out of registration and 
exhibit fees. 


The Conference for 1955 will be held 
at the Olds Hotel, Lansing, October 
26th-29th. 

Governor Williams has recommended 
an increase in the amount to be appro- 
priated for State Aid and a branch of 
the State Library in the upper peninsula. 
The building committee has recom- 
mended that the State Library be built 
along with the Supreme Courts build- 
ing and that funds be appropriated for 
planning. How well these plans have 
worked out by the time you read this 
letter depends to a large extent on how 
effectively you have been working with 


_ your legislators. 


We would like to welcome the new 
member of the State Board for Li- 
braries, Mrs. Dorothy McAllister of 
Grand Rapids. She replaced Mr. Don- 
ald Kohlstedt who has served faithfully 
and well for five and a half years as a 
member of the Board. 

I have been appointed to represent 
you at the Michigan White House Con- 
ference on Education. I shall make 
every effort to be sure that the prob- 
lems of libraries, as an informal agency 
of adult education, are placed on the 
agenda for consideration. 

Working for the Michigan Llibrary 
Association is proving to be a very 
stimulating as well as time consuming 
job. I cannot remember any activity, 
in which I have participated, in which 
I have felt more of a challenge. 

Ethel Yabroff 








NEW LIFE Means Better Library Styling 


Clean, performative lines cnd elegent sim- 
plicity are important themes in contemporary archi- 
tecture. In the library field, trendmakers like Sjéstrém 
of Philadelphia are keenly aware of current needs, 
both esthetic and practical. 


As a result, NEW LIFE library furniture is a dynamic 
example of elegant, performative equipment. The 
demand for NEW LIFE is growing, for it has been 
realized that its fresh design assists the architect, 
delights the librarian and inspires the library public. 


in Michigan: 
ww fife B. F. FARNELL COMPANY 


435 SEVEN MILE ROAD, DETROIT 3, MICHIGAN 


LIBRARY FURNITURE BY SJOSTROM OF PHILADELPHIA 





1955 Michigan Week 


MAY 15-21 
Theme: “/’m Glad I Live in Michigan” 


The second annual Michigan Week 
gives librarians an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in a_ state-wide celebration 
which is stimulating a good deal of in- 
terest. 


Schools, churches, clubs, labor and 
business groups and other organizations 
will be planning programs and activi- 
ties which will help their members and 
their communities know more about 
Michigan. Librarians can immediately 
offer their help in program planning, 
the preparation of book lists and in set- 
ting up displays of books and historical 
materials. 

At the same time that the school 
children are asking for all our material 
on Michigan and local history, we are 
faced with the need to set up exhibits 
both inside and outside the library. 
Duplicate copies of materials-should be 
ordered immediately to take care of 
this demand. 

Libraries which put on regular radio 
and television programs will find a 
ready response to programs featuring 
books about Michigan. Last year one 
library had several mail requests for a 
book list which was offered on a tele- 
vision program on books about Mich- 
igan history. Some of these requests 
came from areas as far as fifty or sixty 
miles from the library. 

One successful feature of Michigan 
Week in 1954 was the exchange of may- 
ors on a single day during the week fol- 
lowing a drawing a month before. 322 
mayors and village presidents took part 
in the exchange. There is a unanimous 
enthusiasm for a repeat of this exchange 
among the mayors and village presi- 


dents who took part, and many commu- 
nities are already making plans for ex- 
panding the exchange by having school 
superintendents, editors and others ac- 
company their mayors. How about the 
librarians? 

After the exchange cities and towns 
have been announced, get in touch with 
your opposite librarian and tell your 
mayors you want to get in on the fun. 
This year the exchange day has been 
scheduled for Monday of Michigan 
Week. Wednesday will be Education 
Day and might also be “Visit Your Li- 
brary” Day. 


A Cultural Activities Board has been 
appointed under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Harlan Hatcher, University of 
Michigan. Included under this board 
is a Literature Committee, headed by 
Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, State Librarian. 
Two committees on Veteran’s Organiza- 
tions and Heritage Day are both inter- 
ested in the possibilities of book dis- 
plays and lists of materials on Michigan. 
Local authors might well be included 
in programs. The Michigan State Li- 
brary is preparing two new lists of 
Michigan materials for adults and 
young adults which will probably be dis- 
tributed in early Spring. “Michigan in 
Books” the 1954 list, is also still avail- 
able. 


Further information about Michigan 
Week may be obtained from the Stev- 
ens T. Mason Building, Lansing. Dr. 
Grover D. Dillman, President of Mich- 
igan College of Mining and Technology 
at Houghton, is general chairman of 
the 1955 Michigan Week. 


The Michigan Librarian Deadline 
for June issue: April 20 





District Meetings --- 1955 


Theme: Michigan’s Library Heritage — A Statement of Belief 


DISTRICT I 
ALLEGAN - - _ Thursday, April 21 
Librarian Chairman: 
Claxton Helms 
Allegan Public Library 
Trustee Chairman: 
Mrs. Chester J. Hoffman 
South Haven 


DISTRICT II 
HARTLAND - - Thursday, May 26 
Librarian Chairman: 
Mrs. Ina Hight 
Howell Carnegie Library 
How ell, Michigan 
Trustee Chairman: 
Mrs. Thomas R. Bonner 
Pinckney 


DISTRICT III 
ANN ARBOR - - Tuesday, May 10 
Librarian Chairman: 
Warren S. Owens 
Circulation Department 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor 
Trustee Chairman: 
Mrs. Marion White 
Highland Park 


DISTRICT IV 

SCOTTVILLE - - Thursday, May 5 

Librarian Chairman: 

Mrs. Goldie Nott 

Ferris Institute 

Big Rapids, Michigan 

Trustee Chairman: 

Mrs. Wilson Dalzell 

Ionia 


DISTRICT V 
MIDLAND - - Wednesday, April 27 
Librarian Chairman: 
Miss Doris Hidde 
Flint Public Library 
Flint, Michigan 
Trustee Chairman: 
Mrs. Kareen Vrable 
Chesaning 


DISTRICT VI 
MANISTEE - - Thursday, May 19 
Librarian Chairman: 
Miss Eleanor Short 


Manistee Public Library 
Trustee Chairman: 

Fred Brabant 

Tawas City 


DISTRICT VII 

ESCANABA - - Saturday, May 21 

Librarian Chairman: 

Mrs. Edna Paulson 

John D. Pierce Laboratory School 

Marquette, Michigan 

Trustee Chairman: 

George Meholick 

Negaunee 


M.L.A.’s 
Newcomers Day 


The second Newcomers’ day has been 
set for Wednesday, March 30, in Lan- 
sing. This is a program that has been 
especially planned to interest and en- 
lighten librarians who are newcomers 
to Michigan, whether recent library 
school graduates or experienced librar- 
ians from other states. The purpose of 
the program is to give the newcomers 
an early opportunity to become in- 
formed about the aims and functions 
of the Michigan Library Association, to 
meet the people who are conducting its 
current programs, and to enjoy the sat- 
isfaction of immediate active participa- 
tion in the association. 

Everyone has been a newcomer at 
some time in his career, and can re- 
member how the necessity of becoming 
familiar with a new job and a new loca- 
tion meant deferring participation in 
MLA committee work and acquaint- 
anceship with other librarians in the 
state. Such a delay can be avoided 
by newcomers who will accept this in- 
vitation to spend a day in Lansing 
learning what MLA offers them. 

Your library will soon receive further 
information about the program and 
reservation blanks for all who wish to 
attend. 





KEEP POSTED 


Get FREE CATALOGS 
from McCLURG’S 


Librarians, School Superintendents, Principals and 
Teachers “keep posted” by using one or all of our many 
free catalogs. These informative publications are of 
great help when selecting books for your readers. Why 
don’t you write for our catalogs ... take advantage 
of this McClurg service. 


GRADED LIST of APPROVED BOOKS... 


Compiled vy Miss Adah F. Whitcomb, formerly Supervisor of 
Schools Dept., Chicago Public Library. This catalog is divided 
into 8 Grades, two grades in an individual section, and four 


sections contained in a heavy folder. All titles are new! 


BOOK NEWS... 


This popular publication contains feature articles, current and 
forthcoming titles including best sellers and potential best sellers, 
publishers’ ads, etc. It is published nine times a year . . . the 
Summer Issue includes June, July and August, and the Christmas 
Issue includes November and December. 


* 
Write to Dept. MB for Your Free Catalogs! 


A. C. MeCLURG & CO. 


“Since 1844” 


333 EAST ONTARIO STREET CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


“Serving Librarians is Our Business” 





TREASURER’S REPORT 


TREASURER’S AUDIT: 
(1, V. Helen Ingles, Principal Audit Clerk of the City of Midland, hereby 


certify that | have audited the books of Keith Doms, Treasurer of the Michigan 
Library Association, and have found them to be correct.) 


Balance in Treasury January 1, 1954, including all funds - - - §$ 2,596.23 


RECEIPTS 

Bement Memorial Fund $ 506.75 
Conference oo eS 2,904.57 
Districts - - - 32.36 
Dues - - - - 5,085.50 

Institutional $ 528.00 

Personal - - - 4,275.50 

Trustee - - - 282.00 
Michigan Librarian 786.60 
Packard Memorial Trustee Fund 282.00 
Scholarship Fund - - - - 308.28 
Total Receipts - - - $ 9,906.06 


GRAND TOTAL $12,502.29 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Advisory Council and Executive Board 
A.L.A. Membership - - - - 
Committees, Special - - 

Auditing - - - - § 

Interim Study - - 

Library Development 

Newcomer’s - - 

Nominating - - 

Recruiting - - - 

Relations with Publishers 
Commitees, Sending - 

Legislative - - - 

Membership - - - 

Planning - - - - 

Public Relations - - 

Publications ~-- 

Salary, Staff and Tenure - 

Scholarship - - - - - 
Conference - - - - - - 1,276.40 
Contingent - - - - - - 22.09 
Districts - - - - 60.00 
Executive Secretary, Salary - 1,022.22 
Michigan Librarian - - - 2,251.81 
Office Expense- - - - - 1,039.98 
Bonding Fee- - - - 25.00 

Clerical Aid to Officers Se ee 69.03 

Clerical Aid to Executive Secretary 230.78 

Postage and Express - - - - - 110.22 

Telephone and Telegraph- - - - 53.43 

Stationery and Supplies - - - - 551.52 





January 1 --- December 31, 


Packard Memorial Trustee Fund 
Scholarship Fund - - - - - 
Sections - - - - - - = = 


ToTAL DISBURSEMENTS - 


RECAPITULATION 


Total Receipts January 1 - December 31, 1954 - 
(Includes all funds) 


Total Disbursements - - - - - 
Balance on Hand ie es Ae es 


Bement Memorial Fund - - - 
Packard Memorial Trustee Fund 
Scholarship Fund - - - - - 
Special Projects - - 2 - - 
Districts - - - - - - = = 


General M.L.A. Funds - - - 


Balance in Bank, December 31, 1954 
Bement Memorial Fund — 
On hand, January 1, 1954 - - - - - - 
Receipts January 1 - December 31, 1954 - - 
Disbursements January 1 - December 31, 1954 
Balance, December 31, 1954 - - - - - 
Packard Memorial Trustee Fund — 
On hand, January 1, 1954 - - - - - - 
Receipts, January 1 - December 31, 1954 - - 
Disbursements, January 1 - December 31, 1954 
Balance, December 31, 1954 - - - - - 
Scholarship Fund — 
On hand, January 1, 1954 - - - - - - 
Receipts, January 1 - December 31, 1954 - - 
Disbursements, January 1 - December 31, 1954 
Balance, December 31, 1954 - - - - - 
Special Projects Fund — 
Balance, December 31, 1954 - - - - - 


1954 


377:33 
300.00 
180.19 


$ 8,361.81 


$12,502.29 


8,361.81 
4,140.48 


$1,122.35 
312.12 
86.57 
150.70 


32.36 
2,436.38 


4,140.48 


615.60 

506.75 
=O 

1,122.35 


407.45 
282.00 
377.33 
312212 


78.29 
308.28 
300.00 

86.57 


150.70 - 


TIME TO PAY 1955 M.L.A. DUES 





MICHIGAN LIBRARY 


EsTIMATED INCOME 1955 


Balance January 1, 1955 - - - - - - $4,140.48 

Bement Memorial Fund - - - - $8,122.35 

Packard Memorial Trustee Fund - 312.12 

Scholarship Fund - - - - - - 86.57 

Special Projects Fund - - - 150.70 

Districts oe ve “ees -= o 32.36 

Total - - - - - - 1,704.10 

Balance of General MLA Funds 

January 1, 1955 - - - - 2,436.38 
EsTiIMATED INCOME FoR 1955 


Dues “<< - 5,450.00 
Institutional 550.00 
Personal - 4,600.00 
Trustee - 300.00 

Conference - 

Registration 700.00 
Exhibitors 1,300.00 

Michigan Librarian 
Advertising - - - - 800.00 
Sales and Subscriptions - 10.00 

Total - - - - - 


GRAND TOTAL OF ESTIMATED FUNDS FoR 1955 

*Special ear-marked funds ($1,704.10) excluded. 
Advisory Council and Executive Board - - 
A.L.A. Membershin - - - - - - 
A.E.A. of M. Membership - 
Committees, Special - - - 

Auditing - - - - - 

Intellectual Freedom - - 

Library Laws Study - - 

Library oUepenans - 

Newcomers - - 

Nominating and Elections 

Recruiting - - - - - 

Relations with Publishers 

Statement of Belief - - 

Trustee Citation - 
Committees, Standing 

Legislative - - - 

Membership - - 

Planning - - - 

Public Relations - 

Publications - - 

Salary, Staff and Tenure 

Scholarship - - - 
A.L.A. Chapter ane Election 100.00 
Conference - 1 - - - 1,500.00 
Contingent be aan Om 900.00 
Districts - - - - - - 150.00 
Executive Secretary, Salary 1,224.00 
Michigan Librarian - - - 2,350.00 
Office Expense - - - - 1,255.00 





ASSOCIATION BUDGET --- 1955 


Bonding Fee (For 3 years) - - 65.00 
Clerical Aid to Executive Secretary 240.00 
Clerical Aid to Officers - - - - 200.00 
Postage and Express - - 125.00 
Stationery and Supplies - 500.00 
Telephone and Telegraph 125.00 


Sections a ee 310.00 
Adult Education - - 30.00 
Catalog - - - - - 60.00 
College - - - - - 30.00 
Hospital - 2 + 30.00 
Reference - - - - 60.00 
School and Children’s” - 100.00 
TotaL EsTIMATED EXPENDITURES $10,696.38 


M.L.A. MEMBERSHIP — 1,435 





LIBRARIANS 


are the Guardians of our Priceless 
Democratic Heritage 


DON’T 
SETTLE FOR LESS THAN THE BEST 
WHEN THIS ACCUMULATED KNOWLEDGE 
NEEDS REBINDING. 


Pickup and delivery at no COMPLETE facilities for Li- 

cost. Your materials com- brary binding, Law book 

pletely insured at all times. ding binding, Edition binding, 

Prompt service always. ‘wi Leather and Rare book bind- 
ing. 


10 p 
°. Le 


NORTH MANCHESTER, IN 














Michigan Library Association 


Legislative Committee Reports 








WHAT HAS STATE AID ACCOMPLISHED? 


In 1937 27% of the total population 
in Michigan had no local public library 
service. Ten counties were completely 
without public libraries. The state aid 
to public libraries law was passed in 
1937. The first grants to libraries were 
distributed in 1938-39. After one year 
of state aid the number of people with- 
out local public libraries was reduced 
to 20% of the total population. 

During the decade 1940-1950 popu- 
lation in Michigan increased 21.2%. 
Despite this increase, establishment of 
new county libraries and extension of 
library service made possible by state 
aid grants has reduced the number of 
people without local public library serv- 
ice to 13%. At present 5 counties have 
no local public libraries. 

What else has state aid accomplished? 
Sixteen counties received grants for es- 
tablishment of county libraries. Book- 
mobiles are on the increase. 37 now 
serve both rural and urban people. 
14 bookmobiles have been placed in 
service since 1948-49. Many of these 
were purchased with state aid grants. 

In 1936-37 before state aid public 
libraries received from local tax sources 
an average of 54 cents per person. /n- 
centives for local support were increased 
by amendment of the state aid law in 
1949. The average of local tax sup- 
port for public libraries is now $1.56 
per person. 

State Aid has stimulated the improve- 
ment of personnel in public libraries. 
In 1949 there were 480 professionally 
trained persons employed in public li- 
braries. At present 616 librarians with 
full professional training serve Michigan 
readers. This was accomplished despite 
a national shortage of 18,000 trained 
librarians. 

The 1949 amendment to the state 
aid law supplied a direct incentive for 
county libraries to improve personnel. 


In 1948-49 there were only 36 profes- 
sionally trained librarians in county 
service, today there are 5/. 

At least half of the annual grants 
from state aid are used for purchase 
of books. The total book stock in pub- 
lic libraries has been increased by 2 
million volumes since 1938 but still pro- 
vides only /./ books per person. 


STATE AID PROSPECTS — 1955-56 


By now I am sure you all have heard 
the good news that the Governor rec- 
ommended much of what was requested 
in the budget presented by the Mich- 
igan State Board for Libraries. He be- 
lieves that the 62 cents per capita dis- 
tribution in the General Fund is sound. 
It seems that this year we have a much 
stronger position than we have had re- 
cently. There should be no doubt that 
we can finally get the State Aid appro- 
priation raised above the $362,000 fig- 
ure where it has consistently stayed for 
more than ten years. There should be 
no doubt /F each librarian in the state 
does his part in assisting in achieving 
a successful legislative program. We 
can increase the $362,000 to $450,000 
(6% cents per capita) /F you will: 

1. Make an individual effort to con- 
tact your legislator. Suggest he 
speak to the Ways and Means 
Committee to support the budget 
request. 

Invite your legislator to your li- 
brary. 

Alert local organizations to the 
need for the amount proposed in 
the budget. Ask them to con- 
tact their legisiator. 

Tell your legislator and the com- 
munity how your library used 
state aid and the amount you 
received. 





5. Inform the Legislative Committee 
of progress you have made. 
Please make your reports to Mrs. 
Mary Mitchell, Chairman of the 
Legislative Committee, Detroit 
Public Library. 


HOUSE WAYS AND MEANS 
COMMITTEE 


(R) Joseph F. Warner, Chairman 
1024 W. Michigan Ave. 
Ypsilanti (Washtenaw) 

(R) Arnell Engstrom 
540 W. Eighth St. 

Traverse City 
(Grand Traverse, Kalkaska) 

(R) T. Jefferson Hoxie 
119 N. Mill St. 

St. Louis (Gratiot) 

(R) Harry J. Phillips 
2956 Electric Ave. 

Port Huron (St. Claire, Sanilac) 

(R) James Goulette 
221 East B. St. 

Iron Mountain 
(Menominee, Dickinson) 

(R) Harold W. Hungerford 
2223 Forest Ave. 

Lansing 10 (Ingham) 

(D) James J. Collins 
1325 W. Second St. 

Flint (Genesee) 

(R) Cyril Root 
R.F.D. No. 1, Box 228 
Kalamazoo (Kalamazoo) 

(R) Ben E. Lehman 
R.F.D. No. 2 
Hamilton (Allegan) 

(R) Wilfred G. Bassett 
405 Dwight Bidg. 

Jackson (Jackson) 

(D) Louis Mezzano 
1201 Hancock St. 

Wakefield (Gogebic, Ontonagon) 

(D) Frank D. Williams 
5973 Trumbull 
Detroit (Wayne - Detroit 3rd) 

(D) John M. Sobieski 
20433 Spencer 
Detroit (Wayne - Detroit Sth) 


SENATE APPROPRIATIONS 
COMMITTEE 


(R) Elmer Porter, Chairman 
R.F.D. No. 2 
Blissfield 

(R) Don Vander Werp 
326 E. Main St. 
Fremont 


(R) Creighton R. Coleman 
209 Lincoln Hill Drive 
Battle Creek 

(R) Frank D. Beadle 
150 Brown St. 

St. Clair 

(R) Edward Hutchinson 
Fennville 

(R) Robert D. Faulkner 
605 West St. 
Coloma 

(R) Leo H. Roy 
202 Harris Ave. 
Hancock 

(R) Clarence F. Graebner 
125 N. Granger St. 
Saginaw 

(D) Charles S. Blondy 
2605 Sturtevant 
Detroit 6 
Garland B. Lane 
2737 Swayze St. 
Flint 


STATE AID LAW 


Your Legislative News Letter, Janu- 
ary 3, 1955, informed you of the adop- 
tion of a program for changing the 
state aid law in 1955. Subsequently the 
State Board for Libraries sought legal 
advice in regard to the proposed legis- 
lation. On the basis of this advice the 
Executive Board of M.L.A. and the 
State Board for Libraries decided not to 
ask for an amendment to the state aid 
law in 1955. Legal advisors felt that 
the proposed changes might be difficult 
to obtain and would accomplish little. 
So the State Aid Law continues as 
amended in 1953 and no immediate 
changes are contemplated. 





The Governor’s Recommendations 


Below you will find a comparison of the figures presented in the budget and thos 

recommended by the Governor: 
GOVERNOR’S 
RECOMMENDATION 
REQUESTED 

Local Benefits to Public Libraries. Under present state aid law: 
A. General Library Fund @ 6c per capita - 70% $315,250 
B. County and Regional Library Dev. Fund - 20% 90,070 
C. County and Regional Library Estab. Fund - 10% 45,037 


D. Total ee ae: tae ee Be Me ee $450,357 $450,000 
Under the law, the funds under B and C are used for the following purposes in this 
order: 

1. Salary refunds for County or Regional Libraries. 

2. Establishment Grants to new County or Regional Libraries and Public Library 
Development Projects. With the likelihood of 2 new county or regional libraries 
being established in 1955, $30,000 may be needed for establishment grants, leav- 
ing an estimated $29,107 for Public Library Development projects. This would 
allow completion of the Iosco-Arenac Regional Library Project and purchase of 
an exhibit bookmobile. 

State Board for Libraries 

A. Special projects. 

1. Grand Traverse Regional Library Project - - - $ 90,748 
2. New Project to reach 20,000 people - - 55,932 
3. Administrative costs for four projects - - - - 45,461 


POG 6 ere ee tie el ew es S 6! Be $ 50,000 
B. Board expenses- - - - - - - - - = = = = $2,000 $ 2,000 

Study of the above figures indicated we have strong support of the Administration 
this year. It does not mean, however, that we can neglect the securing of Legislative 
support and approval. We have a good start — but it’s up to us now. The represent- 
atives and senators will be glad to listen to your recommendations regarding the ap- 
proval of the Governor’s budget. We need to have much work done on the Special 
Projects requests. For the most part, it will be up to the people in the Grand Traverse 
and Iosco-Arenac areas and in other counties who desire a demonstration project. 
However, it is important for ai! librarians and trustees to work for funds for these 
demonstration projects which are necessary for state-wide library development. Please 
write your legislators, better yet, call on them personally. 

In the State Library budget — the Governor recommended the establishment of a 
branch in the Upper Peninsula. The branch would consist of a well-selected collection 
of up-to-date books to be used for inter-library loans, for answering the more difficult 
reference questions received by local libraries, and for direct mail service to the 93,000 
peo>le in the Upper Peninsula who have no local libraries. 

Below is a breakdown of the budget request for the Upper Peninsula Branch: 
Salaries 

2 librarians and 2 clerical assistants - - - - - - - $14,137 
Contractual Services, Supplies and Materials 
Telephone, printing, rebinding books, ae onpgn, 
postage, educational supplies - - ee 1,950 
Equipment 
10,000 books @ $2.00 each, furniture, shelving, etc. - - 25,850 


Total UE Say ed Meni, ies Fae ae a oS $41,937 
Now is the time for the citizens of the Upper Peninsula to request the legislators 
to approve the funds. 
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State Library Building Progress 


These following official words re- 
ported to the 1955 Legislature contain 
some of the best news the State Library 
and the Association have had since that 
fateful date, February 11, 1951, when 
the State Library was dispossessed by 
fire and flood: 

“To the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, Lt. Governor and re- 
spective members of the Legislature. 

. . . Your committee is of the opin- 
ion that it would be desirable to also 
erect and construct a building on a 
block lying between Walnut Street and 
Chestnut Street and between Allegan 
Street and Michigan Avenue to provide 
proper facilities for the Michigan State 
Library which would also include the 
State Law Library and the Attorney 
General’s Department and finally but 
of most importance, the Supreme Court 
of the State of Michigan. 


It is the opinion of your committee 
however, that the construction of this 
building cannot be accomplished ad- 
vantageously through revenue bonds 
and that it would therefore be desirable 
and your committee recommends that 
an appropriation be made in_ such 
amount as the appropriation committees 
of the Legislature shall determine to be 
adequate, to be used in preparing and 
acquiring the preliminary plans and 
specifications and that these plans and 
specifications when completed be re- 
viewed by your committee and submit- 
ted to both houses of the Legislature 
for consideration and aproval before 
further action is taken . . 

. . . In conclusion your committee 
unanimously believes that when the two 
buildings which it has recommended 
are completed, the operation of the 
state agencies will be more economical 
and efficient and that the centraliza- 
tion of the work of the agencies and 
departments will result in the expendi- 
ture of less money for operation ex- 
penses and then too of equal impor- 
tance, all agencies will be operating in 
a central location in buildings which will 
ultimately belong to the state of Mich- 
igan free from rent and taxes. 

This report of the Legislative State 
Office Building Committee is unani- 


mously approved by all the members 
of the Committee whose names are 
hereunder subscribed. 

Respectfully submitted: 


LEGISLATIVE STATE OFFICE 
BUILDING COMMITTEE 
EUGENE C. BETZ 
L. G. CHRISTMAN 
A. R. RICHARDS 
ARNELL ENGSTROM 
Don VANDER WERP 
CHARLES S. BLONDY 
Harry F. HItTT.e, Chairman” 

This is the first big step in a series 
which still needs to be accomplished. 
Informed sources indicate that to 
achieve this building even within three 
years will require the support of mem- 
bers of the association, other library 
friends, legislators and also the execu- 
tive and judicial branches of govern- 
ment. 

A well-planned, efficient, centralized 
and safe building for the State Library 
is probably the most important factor 
in its future development and service. 
It is not too early to support this build- 
ing in conversations and letters to leg- 
islators and other government officials. 





“BOUND TO STAY BOUND” 
QUALITY 


—and the ultimate in service at 
LOWER prices. 


Prebound prices have been low- 
ered on 1955 Juvenile Titles listed 
in our Spring Catalog (ready about 
February Ist). If this Catalog does 
not reach you, please request one. 


NEW METHOD BOOK 
BINDERY, Inc. 


Jacksonville, Illinois 











Something Has Been Happening 





Since July 1953 state aid funds have 
been available to finance a state-wide 
library development program. Though 
the funds were limited, it was possible 
to begin two projects extending public 
library service to 20,600 persons living 
Arenac and Grand Traverse counties: 
The lIosco-Arenac Regional Library 
Project. In the seven month period, 
April - October 1954, per capita circu- 
lation in Arenac County equalled the 
state average of 3'2 volumes. This fig- 
ure indicates good response to a new 
service. Residents of Arenac and Grand 
Traverse counties will want to see li- 
brary service continued with state funds 
until responsibility can be assumed 
locally. 


Residents of Antrim, Benzie, Kal- 
kaska and Leelanau counties are anx- 
ious to have state funds increased so 
that the county-wide project in Grand 
Traverse may be expanded to a Region- 
al Library Demonstration. 

From July 25- October 8, 1954 an 
exhibit bookmobile visited all parts of 
Marquette County and communities in 
12 other Upper Peninsula counties. The 
bookmobile was exhibited in 71 com- 
munities, at 24 schools, at 5 fairs and 
centennial celebration. During its 10 
week tour 23,000 people visited the 
bookmobile. 


Library Development projects have 
stimulated interest in county and re- 
gional libraries in Marquette, Mont- 
calm, Cheboygan, Berrien, Kalamazoo 
and Washtenaw counties. Increased 
funds for special projects are essential 
since requests for projects or for estab- 
lishment grants may well come from 
three or more of these counties within 
the next year. Interest in a Regional 
Library Project is mounting in the 
Wexford-Missaukee-Osceola area. Let’s 
tell our legislators of the many needs 
statewide for increased funds — keep 
the Library Development program mov- 
ing ahead. 


Enthusiasm of Upper Peninsula peo- 
ple and of school children indicates the 
great need for expanded public library 
service. Letters from school children 
show the popularity of the bookmobile 
exhibit and its effectiveness as a library 
development stimulus. 

Show the letters reproduced here to 
your representatives and senators. 


THE BOOKMOBILE 


Kay Latvala 
Grade 6 
Champion, Michigan 

I was waiting for the Bookmobile 
and it came today. The Bookmobile 
has shelves and shelves of interesting 
books. Books for children and grown- 
ups and books for everyone. 

I hope it can come back again. I 
want to read a book called “My Little 
Susy.” 

I’m glad it came to Champion be- 
cause it has no library. The Bookmo- 
bile is a library on wheels. 


Sharon Jones 
In the bookmobile I saw the many 
wonderful books they have for children. 
For instance I saw some of the “Mof- 
fet” books. It is convenient because if 
you live far from a public library and 
the bookmobile is at your school you 
can borrow the books and not have to 
walk very far. I noticed that the books 
are arranged very neatly. I like the 
bookmobile because where I live we 
have no local library and have to pay 
to get them from another library. The 
library attendants seemed very polite 
and friendly. 


Ruth Rautio 

Grade 6 

Champion, Michigan 

It was a clear morning when I woke 

up. I was happy because the Book- 
mobile was coming to our school. My 
little niece asked me, “What’s a Book- 
mobile?” 
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“Why, a Bookmobile is a truck that 
carries books,” I answered. 

“What is it for?” 

“It’s for people who like to read.” 

“What kind of books does it have?” 
she asked. 

“It has pamphlets, magazines and 
other kinds of books,” I replied. 

“Do you like it?” 

“Yes, I like it because it’s nice to 
have in our school.” 

Another reason is I like to read. They 
have some books in different kinds of 
languages too. I have a book picked 
out already. The name of it is “Treas- 
ure Island”. 


Henry Lundstrom 

Grade 8 

Republic Township School 

Teacher — Miss Johnson 

Yesterday when I was at shop work- 

ing on my shop drawing, our shop 
teacher called us to go and take a look 
at the Bookmobile. It was an interest- 
ing place to visit. It had so many books 
that I would have liked to take home 
with me. Some of the books were 
“White Fang”, “Ringtail” and a lot of 
good football and baseball books. They 
had a good line of books for every age, 
young or old. I would like to have the 
Bookmobile come around on certain 
schedules and I am sure a lot of other 
people would like the Bookmobile to 
come to Republic. 


ITS ALWAYS WITH US 


Penal fine problems will not end this 


year — nor next. It’s almost like death 
and taxes —we can rest assured that 
attempts will always be made to divert 
more penal fine monies from public 
and school district libraries to county 
law libraries and to township units of 
government. To keep them — status 
quo — is what must be done in order 
that many of our libraries do not lose 
a necessary part of their support. Let’s 
remember that it is, and always has 
been, a constitutional provision. 

For more information on the history 
of penal fines, may we refer you to 
your Legislative Newsletter, No. 1 — 
January 3, 1955. 


REPORT ON 
FEDERAL LEGISLATION 

The Library Services bill (S. 205) 
was introduced in the Senate January 
10 by Senator Lister Hill (D., Ala.) 
for himself and 13 other Senators. 

Mr. Hill’s statement at the time of 
introduction warrants quoting. 

“Rural America lives in a rapidly 
changing and extremely complex world. 
In its daily life, the farm family in 
America must keep up with all the new 
ideas and current facts regarding new 
products, new markets, new methods of 
farming, new sources of income and 
new ways of farm family living. As 
responsible citizens, our rural people 
must have the same opportunity as their 
city friends to keep abreast of the rap- 
idly changing developments in the Na- 
tion and the world which must be 
understood by all of us if we are to 
cope with the many problems that 
threaten the economic strength and se- 
curity of our country and the peace of 
the world. 

... Over 26 million Americans, 
some 90% of whom live on farms or 
in small communities, are still without 
access to modern library services. The 
bill authorizes $7,500,000 a year and is 
based on a five-year program of grants 
to be used by State library agencies to 
foster the development of rural library 
services. It is, of course, so drafted as 
to guarantee that there can be no pos- 
sibility of Federal interference with or 
control over State or local library 
agencies.” 

The new bill carried a specific change 
relating to the term “rural”. A new 
definition of the term “rural area” has 
been added to the bill. This new term 
reads as follows: 

The term “rural area” does not in- 
clude an incorporated or unincorpo- 
rated town having a population of more 
than 10,000 persons. 

The House bill was introduced the 
latter part of January. Ruth Thompson, 
Michigan representative from the 9th 
district and Martha Griffith, 17th dis- 
trict introduced the bill. 

The bill has an excellent chance of 
passing this year if there is- concerted 
effort from the home states coming to 
the Members of Congress. 





University of North Carolina 
Law Building Addition, Manning Hall 
CHAPEL HILL, NORTH CAROLINA 


Librarian: Lucille Elliott 
Architect: Raymond H. Weeks, Inc. 
General Contractor: King-Hunter, Inc. 


FIRST IN A SERIES 
OF DISTINGUISHED, MODERN 
AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


The University of North Carolina’s Manning H 
is one of the distinguished modern American libra 
ies which have selected VMP bookstacks and libra 
equipment. We consider it an honor to have played 
a role in the creation of this notable structure dedi 
cated to the advancement of education in America, 


also leading manufacturers annie YOURS ON REQUEST: Colorful VMP library book 


of MOBILWALL Movable stack equipment catalog. Write Dept. ML-12 


Steel Partitions, and VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS, INC, 
Steel Doors and Frames. PLANT: ORANGE, VIRGINIA 





Books .. . OF ALL PUBLISHERS... 
LIBERAL LIBRARY DISCOUNTS .. . 


Magazines . . . SUBSCRIPTIONS TO ALL PUBLICATIONS .. . 
AT LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES . . . 


— May we serve you .. . please! — 


THE DETROIT NEWS COMPANY 
Division of the American News Company 
300-308 West Larned Street 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
1864 — Serving the Reading Public for Ninety Years — 1954 








Of Interest ..... 


Indian Romances of the Western 
Frontier, collection of stories for young 
people, written by Martha Kosanke, 
teacher in Grand Rapids. Published by 
Exposition Press. 


Quarterly Bulletin available from 
Michigan State Library. Booklist of 
recent titles published for children and 
young people, and is intended for use 
as a book-buying aid. Curriculum cen- 
ter, supplementary and recreational ma- 
terials are included. Purchasing infor- 
mation given for each title as well as 
short annotation indicating nature of 
the contents, reading difficulty and 
ways in which the book may be used. 
Those wishing to be placed on the 
mailing list for February, May, Sep- 
tember and November write: Quarter- 
ly Bulletin, Michigan State Library, 125 
E. Shiawassee, Lansing. 


Social and Scholastic Directory of 
Secondary Schools of Michigan com- 
piled by Caroline Fraser and Cecil R. 
McLeod, Detroit Public Library. Gives 
such data about high schools as their 
activities; history; publications; sports; 
library and audio-visual holdings; spe- 
cial classes and features; plant facili- 
ties, numbers of faculty and students; 
noted graduates; colors and mottos. 
Public, private and parochial schools 
are listed. Printed by Edwards Bros., 
Ann Arbor. Available for $1.95 from 
Box 87, North End Station, Detroit 2. 


Survey of Human Relations Educa- 
tion available from Clifford Haslick, 
Secretary, Committee on Better Human 
Relations. P.O. Box 928, Lansing 4. 
Background on this publication: in 1952 
late Dr. Thurston, then Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in Michigan re- 
quested the chief state school officers 
in the United States and its territories 
to inform him of the activities carried 
on in their jurisdiction in the field of 
Better Human Relations. Analyzing the 
data, preparing a thesis and making a 
condensed version of this thesis ac- 
complished under the direction of the 
College of Education, Wayne Univer- 
sity. 


M.L.A. Directory 
Changes 


A.L.A. MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


(additions) 

Suzanne Peplinski, Traverse City 
P. L. District VI 

Taisto J. Niemi, Northern Michigan 
College of Education, Marquette, 
District VII 

Robert W. Armstrong, Detroit P. L., 
District HI 

LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 
(additions ) 

Mrs. Evelyn Stokes, Detroit P. L., 
District HI (55-56) 

Walter Conaty, Detroit P. L. liason 
between Public Relations and Leg- 
islative Committees. 

CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 

Resigned: Frank Sacco, Dearborn 

E 


Pe. 
TRUSTEE SECTION 

Secretary: Mrs. Clarence (Mary) 

Stoll, 33670 Hillcrest Drive, Farm- 
ington (55-56) 

(member of Farmington City and 
Township Library Board and 
Friends of the Library) 

DISTRICT II 

Trustee Vice-Chairman: Mrs. Gladys 

Walker, DeWitt 





DATES TO REMEMBER 











SATURDAY, APRIL 23 

Catholic Library Association, Mich- 
igan Unit, Spring meeting — new 
Catholic Central High School, Mus- 
kegon. (Program, Miss Helen Geer, 
A.L.A. “Library Equipment and Sup- 
plies”. Exhibits from leading library 
supply houses, book dealers, publish- 
ers and binderies will show how the 
day’s theme may be implemented. 
Registration 10:00 A.M. preceded by 
a Coffee Hour. Local Arrangements, 
Sister Robert Marie, O. P. Catholic 
Central Librarian. 
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FRIDAY, SATURDAY, APRIL 15-16 


School and Children’s Section Spring 
Institute — Kellogg Center, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing (details 
in newsletter being sent to all section 
members ) 


FRIDAY, APRIL 29 

Hospital Section—Veterans Hospital, 
Dearborn (Hostess, Miss Linda V. 
Ganley. Luncheon 12:30 P.M. in 
Cafeteria. Program 1:30 P.M. 
Speaker Dr. Lora Hirsch, Wayne 
County Hospital. Tour of Building 
for those who wish it) 


FRIDAY, MAY 20 


Joint meeting of College, Reference 
and Catalog Sections—Central Mich- 
igan College, Mt. Pleasant (Program 
will include tours through new Cen- 
tral Michigan College Library, a 
joint luncheon and separate section 
meetings) 


eee ee 


SCHOLARSHIP AVAILABLE: 


To attend summer workshop con- 
ducted by Michigan State Library. 
Application deadline, May 25. Ap- 
plications to be distributed at Dis- 
trict meetings or write Taisto J. 
Niemi, Librarian, Northern Michigan 
College of Education, Marquette. 


SALARY, STAFF AND TENURE: 
Committee announces it will make 
survey of salaries in the state as of 
June 1954. Will cover salaries of 
librarians in communities of 3,000 
population and over. Will include 
educational status, vacation and sick 
leave grants, and retirement plans 
now existing. Committee for survey: 
Henry French, Hastings; Elizabeth 
Drake, Battle Creek; Alice Forward, 
Northville; John Lorenz, Michigan 
State Library; Marion Spear, Ypsi- 
lanti; Mrs. Kathleen Stebbins, De- 
troit. 


NEEDED: 


March, 1953 M.L.A. Membership 


FRIDAY, SATURDAY, MAY 13-14 


Michigan Adult Education Confer- 
ence. Rackham Educational Memo- 
rial Building, Detroit. Theme: “Un- 
derstanding Our Changing Age.” 
Everyone interested in this growing 
field is invited to attend. Confer- 
ence Program Chairman, John G. 
Lorenz, Michigan State Library. 


FRIDAY, SATURDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 16-17 


School Librarians will conduct fall 
workshop at St. Mary’s Lake M.E.A. 
Camp 


FRIDAY, SATURDAY, 

OCTOBER 21-22 
School Librarians workshop for those 
in northern part of state at Gaylord. 
(everyone interested in boys and girls 
and their reading invited to all three 
meetings ) 


Directory issue of the Michigan Li- 
brarian. Please send copies to Editor. 


HONORED: 


Charles M. Mohrhardt, associate di- 
rector, Detroit Public Library, with 
citation from Berlin government for 
work on U.S. Information Library, 
Berlin. 


PROMOTED: 


James A. Dodd, from youth librarian, 
Chase Branch, Detroit Public Library 
to first assistant, Campbell Branch. 
Mrs. Marion Hyatt, assistant, Park- 
man Branch, Detroit Public Library 
to first assistant, Wilder Branch. 


DieD: 


Harriet A. Wise, Detroit Public Li- 
brary, unexpectedly. DPL member 
from 1949 to 1954. Active in ALA 
and M.L.A. 


Mrs. O. S. Cross, Chairman, Library 
Board, Holland Public Library. 
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fe Your Library Plan needs 





mo- * 
Un- T f A 
ze.” RULING PEN...MORTAR...and 
ing ca 
fer- 
G. a «gi +a a 
lt takes ruling pen and mortar to design and build a library. 
But, to make it live as an exciting land of reading adventure 
the plan must be generously sprinkled with Tic. 
This Wilmette Public Library children’s rcom, as well as the 
fall adult areas, received just such devoted personal care from 
A Remington Rand’s Library Bureau in cooperation with the 
i librarian and architect. Details were planned to encourage 
greater adventure in the world of books. Miss Helen Siniff, 
librarian, says with pride, “Our Library is attractive and invit- 
ing. | think this accounts... for our high circulation.” 
ose ‘ Quality LB products, 75 years of unmatched experience in 
rd. . library planning, and the personal service of an LB specialist 
irls 7 sh are available to assist you with your plan. 
ree | ’ FREE handbook, “Planning The Public Library,” LB643 Rev. 1, 
; , has ideas you can use. If you earnestly plan for a living library 
in your ccmmunity write us now. 
a 2K The physician's age-old child care prescription —Tender Loving Care. 
ss - ‘ @ 
LIBRARY, | Pes y femingto ve M€and. 
TTE, ILL. : ¥ 2978 W. GRAND BLVD., DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
Li- 
or. 
We are concentrating on the EASY BOOK field, along 
di- with outstanding books through Junior High School. 
ith 
for We are adding about 125 titles in these fields this 
ry, 


Spring. Hope you like them! 


Write for the following lists: 
mm, oi CHILDHOOD OF FAMOUS AMERICANS SERIES (1955) 


ry 
. ; (School edition) 
rk- 
my NEWEST & BEST READERS (1955) — 435 TITLES 
NEW SPRING 1955 LIST, containing about 1500 titles. 
Li- 
er DON R. PHILLIPS 
me Paragon Bindings 


Vandalia, Michigan 








The Tools We Build With 


(Presented at the 1954 M.L.A. Conference, Detroit, School and Children’s Section 
by Harriet G. Long) 


As everyone knows, and in particular 
the audience here this afternoon, the 
most important people in the world are 
our children, and for them no effort 
is too great. The people of Hamelin 
once lost their children to a Pied Piper 
in a story that is still remembered with 
a shiver. Through the centuries the 
world has always known that there is 
hope for the future so long as children 
are born. 


Not only are they the hope of the 
future but the delight of the present. 
Kenneth Grahame, the author of that 
well-loved classic for young or old, 
“The Wind in the Willows,” puts it 
this way: 

“Granted that the average man 
may live for seventy years, it is 
a fallacy to assume that his life 
from sixty to seventy is more im- 
portant than his life from five to 
fifteen. Children are not merely 
people; they are the only really 
living people that have been left 
to us in an over-weary world.”! 

Jason Mason Brown, that vocal op- 
poser of comic books for the young, 
says: 


“Childhood is a magical and 
boundary-less area in time — a 
radiant second in the long-short 
minute of life. It leaves us with- 
out our being aware that it is slip- 
ping away. There is no stopping 
the shades of the prison-house 
when they begin to close.’’* 

Since this program is one of the 
meetings of the children’s and school 
librarians of the state of Michigan, 
and is, in addition a part of the Chil- 
dren’s Book Fair of Detroit, it may be 
assumed that all of us not only agree 
as to the importance of children and 
the pleasure to be found in being with 
them, but that we are primarily inter- 
ested in the child and his reading. For 


this reason I have chosen as the subject 
for this afternoon a phrase from a 
poem by Stephen Vincent Benet: 


“Books are not men and yet they 
are alive, 

They are man’s memory and his 
aspiration; 

The link between the present and 
the past, 

The tools he builds with.”* 


The poet when he wrote these lines 
had the adult in mind, but children 
turn to books for the same reasons that 
impel grownups. A normal child, for 
instance, is an active, vibrating ques- 
tion mark. From three years of age 
on his curiosity steadily increases. The 
child of three asks questions, but as he 
grows older he learns that most adults 
are, after all, a painfully ignorant lot, 
and he seeks much information from 
books. Fortunately, in his formal edu- 
cation today, his native curiosity is 
stimulated, and the modern school cur- 
riculum encourages him to turn to 
books and to make use of many of them 
in the preparation of his lessons. The 
impact of this demand for books and 
related materials in addition to the text- 
book has resulted in the increasing de- 
velopment of elementary school librar- 
ies. The seeking of information is for 
some boys and girls the paramount 
motive which leads them to books. 

For other children reading provides 
vicarious experience. Their own lives 
are necessarily confined to the narrow 
limits of their environment and they 
crave “a swift passage beyond its bound- 
aries.” And modern children, living in 
a pattern of routine which the world 
of today demands, need vicarious ad- 
venture. For books bring fresh terri- 
tories, a different and wider view, the 
life of the world as it was and as it is 
now. They are the passport to any- 
where; to Arabia with Aladdin, to the 


‘Kenneth Grahame, First Whisper of “Wind in the Willows’ (New York: J. B. Lippincott, 1944), p. 28. 
“John Mason Brown, Preface to “Early in the Morning’, by Marion Edey (New York: Harper Bros., 


1954), pp. ix, xii. 


‘Stephen Vincent Benet, They Burned the Books (New York, Farrar & Rinehart, 1942), p. 12. 





Boston Tea Party with Johnny Tremain, 
or to Treasure Island with Jim Hawkins. 
READING HELPs A CHILD MEET 
His PROBLEMS 


The child does not read as the adult 
reads for an hour’s entertainment or 
instruction; he reads himself by a proc- 
ess of sympathy into the book so that 
children find emotional release in fic- 
tional experience. The girl reader suf- 
fers and rejoices with Cinderella, while 
the boy may experience the thrill of 
traveling in space. As Christopher Mor- 
ley says, “The child does not read to 
criticize or compare, but just in the un- 
sullied joy of finding himself in a new 
world.” 

As he projects himself into the role 
of the hero or heroine, the child reader 
is unconsciously absorbing patterns of 
behavior, ideals of conduct, inspiration 
to be brave and courageous, to be faith- 
ful to a trust, to seek a goal in life. 
Last summer in my graduate course in 
Children’s Literature in the Depart- 
ment of Education, one of the teachers 
asked if she might prepare a report on 
the dog stories by Terhune, an author 
whose name was not on the list given 
to the class. She said she wished to 
offer testimony to the effect the read- 
ing of a book might have on a growing 
boy, how through the reading of Ter- 
hune’s books her son made happier ad- 
justments to his class mates and found 
a goal in life. 


Her son was six years of age when 


he lost his father. He was sent to a 
private school so that his mother might 
have time to earn a living. He was un- 
happy, for he felt he had lost not only 
his father but his mother as well. Year 
followed year with little improvement 
in his adjustment to the school or to his 
classmates. One day when he was ten 
years of age, he happened to find in 
the school library, “Lad, a Dog” by 
Terhune. It appealed to him so much 
that he read everything this author had 
written. His enthusiasm led other boys 
in the school to these books, and soon 
he had formed a Terhune Club, each 
member taking the name of one of the 
collies. A letter from Mrs. Terhune, in 
reply to one he had written, further 


‘Marguerite de Angeli, A Door in the Wall (New 
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enhanced his standing among his class- 
mates. Now the boy has decided to go 
to college and become a veterinarian 
so that some day he may have a place 
similar to Sunnybrook and breed collie 
dogs. With youthful exaggeration he 
asserts that the one good thing about 
the school was having the Terhune 
in the library. 

I know of an eleven year old girl 
who is crippled with polio to such a 
degree that she must spend her days 
in a wheel chair. Rebellious over her 
misfortune she would not go near the 
window lest she see other children at 
play. One day the children’s librarian 
in the neighboring branch library gave 
to the mother Marguerite de Angeli’s 
“A Door in the Wall”. The mother 
read it aloud, the girl asked to have it 
read a second time, and a third time, 
and she has been helped to face her 
own problem courageously. You recall 
the significance of the title, that if you 
follow a wall far enough there will be 
a door in it. You will recall also that 
Brother Luke said to the crippled Robin: 

“Whether thou’lt walk soon I know 
not. This I know. We must teach 
thy hands to be skillful in many 
ways, and we must teach thy mind 
to go about whether thy legs will 
carry thee or no. For reading is 
another door in the wall, dost un- 
derstand, my son?” 


This boy or girl could not have found 
similar help and encouragement from 
the poor books of fiction or from the 
comics in which they might indulge 
without access to other reading fare. 
For the poorer writers and publishers 
cater only to the child’s liking for ex- 
citement and lively plot. The exploits 
of the hero or heroine are too easily 
accomplished, and the success achieved 
beyond the ability of any person of 
tender years. Such reading is harmful 
to the growing understanding of sound 
values in life and in the furtherance of 
those qualities of character which will 
enable the boy or girl to face reality 
and to meet adversity. 

It is at this point that the grownup 
enters upon the scene. In the output 
of children’s books through the years 
the individual child reader is lost with- 


York, Doubleday & Co., 1949), p. 28. 
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out adult guidance. His immaturity of 
judgment may lead him to the shoddy, 
poor book flooding the market because 
some writers and publishers are con- 
cerned solely with financial gain. Or 
in his reading, even when he has access 
to library collections, he may not be 
challenged to read beyond the average 
run of book. Young readers like to 
stretch but they need some guidance 
to those books which are gauged to 
their potential ability to appreciate and 
understand. 

This interposition of the adult be- 
tween the child and his reading does 
not mean that it is the adult who finally 
renders a verdict on what constitutes 
the child’s literature, for no one can 
insist that a child enjoy a book in which 
he is not interested. No matter what 
adult authority may pronounce a book 
good, if it does not possess qualities of 
appeal to young readers it will not be 
read and will, consequently, go out of 
print. Nor, as adults, are we always 
certain that we can detect those quali- 
ties of appeal; that they prefer direct 
discourse to indirect; like colorful des- 
criptions and names for everything, and 
the place and time of the story clearly 
given so that they may easily picture 
the scene in their minds. We know that 
they do not care for subtle humor, but 
prefer humor based on funny incidents. 
And, finally, that they demand a sin- 
cere, genuine and unaffected treatment 
of whatever subject is chosen. Having 
said this we also know that there is no 
formula to solve our uncertainty and 
perplexity. 

BEING AN INTERMEDIARY BETWEEN 

CHILD AND BOOK 

How may we as adults prepare our- 
selves to act as intermediaries between 
the child and what he reads? It seems 
almost unnecessary to say that we need 
to know all that we can about children. 
Understanding based on daily contact 
and acquaintance is invaluable for the 
richness and depth it adds to our knowl- 
edge. However, we cannot hope to 
work with children and their reading 
very successfully without learning ail 
that science has contributed to our un- 
derstanding. Fortunately for us we 


are living in a century when science is 
confirming the importance of the years 
of childhood. When the many and 
varied developments of the past fiity 
years have been evaluated, historians 
may find that the most important 
change which has occurred and one 
which promises the greatest good for 
the future of mankind is the rediscov- 
ery of childhood. As never before the 
adult has become conscious of the part 
the child plays upon the human stage. 
This century may well be called the 
“Century of the Child”. 


America, more than any other coun- 
try in the world, has dedicated its scien- 
tific resources to the furtherance of the 
free development of children. Many 
sciences are contributing, biology, an- 
thropology, sociology, physiology as 
well as child psychology. Through the 
patient observation and measurement of 
many children, the scientist is seeking 
a pattern in their development, physic- 
ally, mentally and emotionally. In the 
science of child development he is en- 
gaged in discovering what children are 
like, not what adults would like them 
to be. In published writings one comes 
across such statements as the follow- | 
ing: 

“The years of childhood have a 
profound formative influence on 
the years that follow.” 

“Children carry the hope of man- 
kind, because in a democratic cul- 
ture they give ample evidence of 
the potentialities of the human 
spirit, and of its engaging quali- 
ties.”’6 

“The intrinsic charm and goodness 
of childhood still constitute the best 
guarantee of the further perfect- 
ibility of mankind.”* 


The belief is current that if mankind 
is to be improved, the place to begin is 
with the child. The sociologist, former- 
ly concerned with adult society, has 
more and more turned to a study of 
child society. He makes such state- 
ments as, “the future is the child,” or, 
“what the child is today determines what 
society will be twenty-five years from 


” 


now . 


5Arnold Gesell, Infant and Child in the Culture of Today (New York, Harper & Bros., 1943), p. ll. 
*Arnold Gesell, The Child from Five to Ten (New York, Harper & Bros., 1946), p. xii. 


Ibid., p. 453. 





In addition to the contributions of 
science to our understanding of children 
there are memories of our own youth 
to help us. Not every one is gifted with 
the ability to push aside the wall com- 
pletely, but most of us can catch fleet- 
ing glimpses over the top, and some 
effort in this direction is rewarding. If, 
however, the years have built too high 
a wall, or, if we wish to add to our 
own revealing glimpses, we may read 
books which recall childhood. One of 
the most recent is “Early in the Morn- 
ing” by Marion Edey. The author is 
now in her seventies, and this is the 
life of her childhood in the 1890's, but 
Mrs. Edey has the ability to relive her 
childhood as if long-ago yesterdays were 
still todays. As someone has said, “The 
past is present to her and she makes 
it present to us. She moves into it as 
easily as if she were walking into the 
next room, blessedly unaware that there 
is a threshold to be crossed or a door 
to be opened. And so we follow her, 
knowing it is her house we are in yet 
feeling it is ours, too.” And here we 
are in her house: 


“Marian . . . yawned through a 
few more pages of Harper’s Young 
People before lighting her candle 
at the foot of the dark, crooked 
stairs. The enormous shadow of 
her head moved up the low ceil- 
ing behind her, the under side of 
her chin yellow with light. Half- 
way up she stopped to puff gently 
at the flame; blue at the base, yel- 
low at the top, it swayed back and 
forth without a sound and the run- 
ning wax made a ridge. No matter 
how hot, wax doesn’t really burn 
the back of your hand, it’s almost 
nice to endure it. But sealing wax 
is terrible. Time so free and easy, 
stretched endlessly before her. I’m 
absolutely entirely perfectly happy, 
she told herself. And I’m going 
to remember all the rest of my 
life just how it was — right here 
on the stairs. This thought didn’t 
take any time but sat in her mind 
—a lump of happiness.”’§ 


At the time of her death, Jan Struth- 


er, of Mrs. Miniver fame, was working 
‘Marion Edey, Early in the Morning (New York: 
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on recollections of her childhood to be 
called, A Gentle Gale. She, too, tried 
to break down the barrier between two 
generations. As she says: 


“Between the grownup’s country 
and the children’s there lies a vast 
range of mountains. On the chil- 
dren’s side (though they themselves 
don’t know it) the name of this 
range is Ignorance; on the grown- 
ups side (though they are often 
too proud to admit it) the name is 
Forgetfulness. The children can- 
not be expected to scale these pre- 
cipitous heights. They have neither 
repes nor axes. Gradually, as time 
goes by, their feet will discover a 
trail, and without quite knowing 
how they came there they will find 
themselves on the far side of the 
ridge. But it is a long way ahead, 
and in the meanwhile they have 
no data to go on, no means of 
imagining a country they have nev- 
er seen. As for the grownups, they 
are frankly bewildered. They know 
they, too, used to live on the other 


side, that somehow or other they 
came over to this one; but now 
when they look back, the great 
escarpment towers formidably 
above them, blotting out the site 


of their old home. . . . Would it 

not be possible by a deliberate 

and sustained effort of memory 

for me to see again the whole of 

my childhood . . . and if I should 

write all this down, would they 

read it? No, for it would not be 

written in their language; but other 

people might read it, my fellow- 

countrymen on the grownup side 

of the mountains. It might set 

them to remembering too, and in 

the end some good might come of 

it, a better understanding a greater 
flexibility of frontiers.”® 

We also learn about children from 

books written for them to read by au- 

thors who either recall their own child- 

hood vividly, or who, through associa- 

tion with children and their own imag- 

inative perception, create child charac- 

ters with understanding and clarity. It 

is not necessary to remind the audience 

of the standard books and their value 


Harper & Bros., 1954), p. 76. 


*Jan Struther, Up the Stream of Time, Vogue Magazine, (August 15, 1954), p. 118. 
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in this connection. More recently, Mrs. 
Benary-Isbert in Rowan Farm, published 
this year, has once again, as she did in 
The Ark, created real boys and girls. 
We see the aftermath of war in Ger- 
many, and the different thinking of 
varied young people as they build a 
new life with courage and faith. We 
learn, too, that no matter what the 
hardships may be, if young people feel 
secure in the warmth of family love 
and affection, hardships can be sur- 
mounted without bitterness. 

From Eleanore Estes’ stories about 
the Moffats we become more perceptive 
of the every-day happenings of chil- 
dren which are intensely vital to them, 
even though they seem rather tame to 
an adult. For Mrs. Estes possesses 
a familiarity with children’s natures, and 
has not forgotten that young people go 
their own way and lead their own lives. 
Or when Miguel, in Krumgold’s New- 
berry Medal winner, tells his own story, 
simply and from the heart, we cannot 
fail to learn something of the personal- 
ity and emotions of a twelve year old 
boy, whose searching spirit leads him 
forward on the path toward maturity. 


ENLARGING OUR KNOWLEDGE OF 
CHILDREN’S BOoKs 


As we constantly enlarge our knowl- 
edge of children, so, too, must we con- 
stantly enlarge our knowledge of the 
quality, variety, and significance of their 
books. For along with access to a se- 
lected collection, the child needs the 
adult to go into his book world with 
him, and to share, extend, and cultivate 
his pleasure in books and reading. He 
likes to talk about the book he has just 
read with someone who has read it too, 
and by encouraging such discussions 
we add to our knowledge as to what the 
child liked in the book read. Through 
storytelling and reading aloud the adult 
learns that a book shared is doubly 
enjoyed, that the child is often led to 
an appreciation of worthwhile books 
through minds more perceptive than his 
his own. When the child reader must 
concentrate on words and sentence 
form, interpretation and appreciation 
are often neglected. On the other hand, 
the adult who is telling or reading aloud 
has enhanced the story’s appeal, and 
he gives to the child not only the mel- 


ody but some of the overtones as well. 

Now, I have used the words, “adult 
participation”, without specifying who 
the adults might be. I daresay, first 
and foremost, we would place the par- 
ents. A family’s sharing of books has 
been so perfectly described by Annis 
Duff in her Bequest of Wings, that to 
add anything to what she has said 
would be a temerity on my part. More 
recently, Mary Ellen Chase, in A Recipe § 
for a Magic Childhood, has described § 
the part parents may play in the current 
battle of books vs. television, and, in 
her opinion, the battle can be won. And 
then there is a teacher. I still recall 
with deep pleasure those times in my 
own schooldays when teacher read 
aloud, and all of us are well aware that 
the teacher’s recommendation of a book 
is a guarantee that it will be read. As 
I have learned to know teachers over 
a period of years, while conducting a 
course in Children’s Literature, I’ve 
watched the eagerness with which they 
have absorbed a knowledge of children’s 
books, and the immediacy with which } 
they have made use of this knowledge 
in the classroom. 


Parents and teachers, yes, how about 
the social worker, the nurse, the child 
psychologist, the Girl or Boy Scout 
leader? Any one of these may be in a 
position to suggest the right book at 


the right time. To sum it up we might 
well say that in order to make books 
and reading a necessary part of the 
child’s daily world, every adult con- 
cerned with his welfare may well play 
a part. 


THE LIBRARIAN’S ROLE IN A CHILD’S 
READING LIFE 


Now I have left to the last the li- 
brarian. It is the role of the librarian 
and the library to act as agents and 
centers of reliable authority on the 
child’s reading life. This is their rea- | 
son for existence and their contribution 
to the community. By means of public 
funds children’s book collections are 
selected and made accessible. This is 
no easy task in the present tremendous 
increase in book production and the 
current shortage of trained personnel. 
However, the critical evaluation of 
books is necessary to the fundamental 





objectives of a children’s library in a 
school or in a community, and the li- 
brarian should by constant study and 
reading maintain a position of author- 
ity. This study of the book collection 
is a continuous process, for the chil- 
dren’s librarian must be able to quickly 
re-evaluate any book in order to meet 
the peculiar need of the moment. There 
is no other agency to which parents, 
teachers, psychologists, welfare work- 
ers, or club leaders may turn for expert 
help in finding the book sought for a 
particular purpose. 


But in our effort to enlist the aid of 
other adults who are concerned with 
the child, let us not leave all reading 
guidance to them. For, even from the 
earliest beginnings, reading guidance 
has been pre-eminently the most far- 
reaching contribution a librarian can 
make. If we neglect it we will be se- 
lectors and organizers of book collec- 
tions only, and will lose out on what 
has been an abiding and significant part 
of our profession. We are, as we should 
be, eager to find for the child those 
titles which other adults have recom- 
mended to him, or those which the 
school curriculum requires; but we have 
our own unique role in reading guid- 
ance, which is to see that the child is 
introduced to his literature. 

Since books are the tools we as li- 
brarians, build with, let us seek out 
those children who will be most recep- 
tive to good reading. As an artist or a 
musician will pay particular attention 
and encourage those who show aptitude 
and future possibilities in their respec- 
tive fields, so should we, as librarians, 
seek those who enjoy reading, and who 
show promise in the appreciation of 
their literature. They are to be found 
in every neighborhood. They are the 
gifted ones in our field of endeavor. 
They should not be neglected, for they 


may become the critical readers of the 
future. 


No librarian, imbued as we are with 
the spirit of service to the public, would 
countenance any relaxation in the ef- 


fort to reach all children. We would 
like all boys and girls, from the young- 
est to the oldest, to be as familiar with 
a library as the young adult who had 
been a regular listener at a pre-school 
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story hour. She went to school this 
fall, and came home to tell her mother 
that she had learned the oath of alleg- 
iance to the flag. Her proud mother 
asked her to repeat it, and this is: what 
she said: “I pledge allegiance to the 
flag of the United States, and to the 
public library for which it stands”. 

In addition to individual reading guid- 
ance — which is of greatest importance 
— librarians have developed through the 
years various group methods. I may 
be wrong in my assessment of some of 
these group methods, but I sense a 
weakening in the integrity of purpose 
which earlier characterized our efforts 
in this direction. A desire for large at- 
tendance, for numbers who may par- 
ticipate, means that programs are often 
geared to the obvious and popular rath- 
er than to the potential ability to under- 
stand and enjoy. 

Story hour programs, inadequately 
planned, include stories of easy appeal, 
whereas in storytelling, as Elizabeth 
Nesbitt has said, we have. the opportu- 
nity “to re-create a bit of literature and 
make more clear the significance of that 
literature”. One of the pioneer chil- 
dren’s librarians claims that “the story 
hour is the strongest organized means 
of inducing children to read good 

As I recall my earlier years as a 
children’s librarian, one of the most 
rewarding experiences was the telling 
of the legendary heroic tales in a cycle 
program for older boys and girls — the 
Odyssey, the King Arthur legends, the 
Sigurd saga. Hard work, yes; a large 
attendance, no. But for the children 
who came an unforgettable experience, 
and for the children’s librarian a sharp- 
ening of critical judgment through hav- 
ing absorbed a great literature. When- 
ever I hear of a cycle story hour in 
progress, I rejoice. And I know of a 
children’s librarian who gives a differ- 
ent cycle each year, going into every 
elementary school where 4th, Sth. and 
6th grade children are assembled in the 
school auditorium to hear her, and to 
the one Junior High School, where the 
7B English classes are gathered togeth- 
er for the occasion. This she has been 
doing quietly over a period of years, 
and she tells me that grown people stop 
her on the street to say that they re- 
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member her storytelling as one of the 
memorable experiences of their child- 
hood. 

As for summer vacation reading pro- 
grams, I believe you will agree with me 
that in all too many of them the quan- 
tity of books read is stressed rather than 
their quality. I was reminded of this 
the past summer when I became ac- 
quainted with a young high school girl. 
When she learned that I was a librar- 
ian interested in children, she spoke of 
her pleasant participation in summer 
reading clubs. She had saved some of 
the mementoes, and among these were 
two lists of titles she had read for two 
summers. As I glanced at the lists I 
was chagrined to see nothing there but 
books she would have read anyway. 
Surely this child had not been chal- 
lenged to extend her reading interests, 
nor had her reading during those two 
summers been gauged to her potential 
ability to enjoy and understand. On the 
other hand I know of summer programs 
so planned that the children must se- 
lect eight of the twelve books to be 
read from lists. One list will include 
biography; another, the hero tales; a 
third, poetry; a fourth, readable history, 
and so on. As I have observed such pro- 
grams the children give no evidence 
that this selected reading is an onerous 
task. 

Much of what seems to be a lower- 
ing of standards is obviously shortage 
of staff and the lack of proper super- 
vision. But I believe if we regain our 
integrity of purpose in individual read- 
ing guidance; if we conceive our role 
to be not entertainers in our storytell- 
ing but interpreters of literature; and if 
we envision summer reading programs 
as a golden opportunity for wise guid- 
ance, we stand a better chance of at- 
tracting recruits to our profession. 

Books are the tools we build with in 
our relationships with the child, and 
they are the tools the child builds with. 
Let us as librarians select and build 
book collections wisely and well, but 
let us also, through sound methods of 
reading guidance, challenge the child 
to enlarge his powers of appreciation 
and understanding. We want children 
to have the best. Let us not be afraid 
to give it to them. 
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The General Reading and Reference Room, Grace A. Dow Memorial Library, is flanked by 
informal reading areas. 


Midland’s New Library 


By Keith Doms, City Librarian 


The opening of the new Grace A. 
Dow Memorial Library on January 24, 
1955, marked the culmination of a 
project that was first proposed August 
30, 1950, when the Herbert H. and 
Grace A. Dow Foundation offered such 
a building as a gift to the city. 

Constructed at a cost in excess of 
$1,000,000.00, the building is princi- 
pally of brick, steel and glass construc- 
tion. 

The overall length of the building is 
365 feet. The first 20 feet on the east 
end is used for garage purposes. The 
next 195 feet are for general library 
purposes while the remaining 150 feet 
on the West end are devoted to the 
auditorium and lounge unit. 

The average width of the building 
is 70 feet but it extends to 132 feet 
at its widest point. The structure has 
three levels, basement, main floor and 
second floor. 

Approach to the main entrance is by 
a long covered and pillared walkway 
of brick construction. Here a visitor 
comes into first contact with the color 
scheme that Architect Alden B. Dow 
has used throughout. Aluminum trim 


form panels on which green oxyment, 
composed of magnesium oxychloride 
that resembie broken glass fragments, 
is mounted in steel frames. 


A walkway also extends along front 
of the building to the main entrances 


of the auditorium to the west. This 
arrangement permits the use of the 
auditorium and its facilities when the 
other parts of the library building are 
closed. 


Entrance to the library proper is 
through four large glass doors with 
frames of aluminum. One walks into 
a foyer and straight ahead, slightly to 
the right, are the stairways that lead 
to the basement and second floor. 
Doors at the extreme right of the en- 
trance lead to the public restrooms. 

Slightly to the left is the entrance 
through glass doors to the children’s 
section of the library and beyond that 
is red - orange carpeted children’s story 
hour room. 


A brick wall partially conceals the 
main book circulating desk but open- 
ings permit personnel to watch the com- 
ing and leaving of patrons. 











THREE CONFERENCE ROOMS 


A direct left turn upon entering the 
foyer will lead the library visitor into 
the general reading room. Upon pass- 
ing through glass doors, one finds him- 
self in a spacious lobby. 

Directly to the right is the main desk 
which is the library’s principal center. 
Here books may be returned or the 
patron will make arrangements to bor- 
row them. All incoming telephone calis 
will be handled at this desk and di- 
rected to their respective departments. 

To the east of the main desk is one 
of the three book storage rooms. Here 
will be stored the adult books. 

Straight ahead from the main desk 
and separated by a casual reading sec- 
tion with a fireplace and a rug of two 
colored beige-craven carpeting before 
it is the young peoples’ reading room, 
its ceiling to the full height of the 
building. Three large ceiling-to-floor 
windows permit the visitors to look out 
onto the nearby wooded areas. 

At the west end of the main foyer 
or general reading or reference room 


is a large door that leads to the audi- 


torium section of the building. Stair- 
ways lead either to the second floor or 
basement. 

By taking the stairway from the li- 
brary’s main entrances to the basement, 
the visitor finds himself in the area 
which has been designed for the main 
exhibition hall, the three conference 
rooms where small groups may hold 
meetings, the local history room which 
is unequipped at present but will be 
eventually utilized for keeping a col- 
lection pertaining to Midland’s history. 
It likewise can be used as a meeting 
room. 


Also in the basement is another book 
storage room with its many files for 
books and magazines, rooms that house 
the air conditioning and heating equip- 
ment but concealed from public view, 
and lounge with a kitchenette for use 
by the library staff. 

The stairway that leads to the sec- 
ond floor from the main floor brings 
the visitor to the balcony that over- 
looks the main reading and reference 
room and also the young peoples’ read- 
ing section. 


Brick has been used extensively 
throughout the interior of the entire 
building. The bricks were silicone 
treated as were all of the fabrics and 
furnishings. The drapes and auditori- 
um curtains also were treated to make 
them fireproof. 


To add to the decor of the building, 
Architect Dow has utilized varied col- 
ors. Most of the main and second 
floors are of bright yellow rubber til- 
ing. Tropical plants, which he also 
uses in his architectural decor, also 
have been spotted throughout. 


The plaster walls are of magnolia 
white. 
fluorescent or incandescent have been 
recessed in the ceilings. Also spotted in 
the ceilings are the diffusers for the air 
conditioning equipment. The ceilings 
themselves are of acoustic tile to which 
has been applied a fine Saran film over 
the perforations to permit easy wash- 
ing. 


The wood trim is of combed grain | 


oak. Large and small picture windows 
permit either the visitor to look out on 
the surrounding area or permit outside 
daylight to light the interior. Drapes, 
either hand-drawn or rope-drawn, hang 
from the windows. 


Modern furnishings in the latest de- 
sign have been used in the different 
sections of the library building. Bright- 
ly colored pillows on the davenports 
also add to the color scheme. 


All of the window ledges are of 
limestone or quarry tile. 


ELEVATOR SAVES STEPS 


A feature of the library building is = 


the elevator. It is situated at the rear 
of all three book storage areas, thus 
permitting the easy transfer of books 
or equipment from one floor to another. 
It also can be used by handicapped 
persons in wheel chairs or by the aged. 


The stairways likewise have been cov- 
ered by the yellow tile and aluminum 
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CcOV- 


bannisters permit one to ascend or des- 
cend in safety. 

An extensive intercommunication 
system has been installed throughout 
the building to permit staff members to 
converse with each other without the 
necessity of walking from one area to 
another. 


The library was formally dedicated on 
Sunday, February 20, with Dr. Harlan 
Hatcher, president of the University of 
Michigan, making the principal address. 

An open house has been. planned es- 
pecially for librarians, board members 
and architects on Sunday, March 27, 
2 p.m. 








CHANGE OF ADDRESS? 
RESIGNATION? 
NEW APPOINTMENT? 


Tell your .M.L.A. 
Executive Secretary 








Courses or Workshops? | 


It has been reported to the Planning Committee of the Michigan Library As- 
sociation that there is considerable demand by professional librarians throughout 
the state for non-credit courses, or workshops, in areas closely related to Library 
Science. Therefore, in an attempt to get a definite expression of this demand 
for such training, we are listing a few possible courses and requesting that all 
interested librarians fill in the attached form. You may suggest additional areas 


of interest if you so desire. 


If the course check below were offered in my community and suitable hours 


could be arranged, I would like to enroll. 


Book reviewing. 
Budgeting. 
Display planning. 


Discussion group leadership. 


Library buildings. 
Library equipment. 
Public relations. 


Radio and television program planning. 


Other 





I would prefer a workshop of 


the above course checked. 


Name 


day duration covering 








Position 





Library 








City 


Cut out and mail this form to: 


Merrill Jones, Chairman 


Sub-Committee on In-service Training 
Michigan State College Library 


East Lansing, Michigan 














































Your MAGAZINE Subscriptions 


Many of the largest libraries, schools, universities 
and commercial organizations use our service. 
We furnish without extra cost: 


T/f service (automatic subscription renewals) 

C.E.D. (subscriptions brought to a common expiration date) 
Monthly poster of Ten Outstanding Magazine Articles 
Foreign orders are cleared by Air Mail to speed delivery 
Prompt — Efficient — Satisfactory Service. 


Clients who used our service 25 years ago are doing so today. 


PUBLISHERS SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


Division of Reginald F. Fennell Subscription Service 
Box Dc58 — 270 West Franklin Street 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 








INCREASE 
CIRCULATION 


at less cost 


WITH PLASTI-KLEER Book Jacket Covers 


Increase Circulation by: Save Dollars by: 


@ Use of Jacket to attract readers ...and © Substituting for lacquering of books. 

to vary reader interest ®@ Use of Call No. Label (instead of hand 
@ Use of rear cover for library public rela- lettering book spines) 

tions ® No cutting and pasting in of synopsis 
®@ Adding color, brightness to library @ Eliminating about 75% of re-binding. 








LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORPORATION 
A DIVISION OF 


. 


BRO-DART INDUSTRIES 


78 EAST ALPINE STREET NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 
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JACKSON 

ANN ARBOR 
BATTLE CREEK 
SAGINAW 
GRAND RAPIDS 
EAST LANSING 
GROSSE POINTE 
BIRMINGHAM 


Our Corduroy 


All-Weather Coats 
IN YOUR CHOICE OF TWELVE 
SEASON-FAVORITE COLORS 


19.95 


Ready to go anywhere, come 
rain or shine . . . our water- 
repellent corduroy coat, with 
an insulated temp-resisto lin- 
ing; deep, convertible cuffs 
and a matching jockey cap. 
Sizes 6 to 18. 





